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CONCLUDED. 


Time wore on, and each succeeding day brought to the 
anxious mother, and the no less anxious Isabel, rumors of 
risings in the several villages along the St. Lawrence, ag- 
gravated or extenuated, according to the feelings of the nar- 
rators. At length came the news of the capture and mur- 
der of an intimate acquaintance of the family, and formerly a 
suitor for Isabel’s love—the young, the brave Lieutenant 
WwW ; and, while the horrible detail of his massacre 
nearly froze the life current in Isabel’s veins, she knew that 
the bloody deed would call aloud for vengeance. She shud- 
dered to think what might be the fate of one so much dear- 
er to her, though allied to that cause which was becoming 
every day more hateful to her. 

One morning she descended rather later than usual, and 
found the family assembled round the breakfast table ; not 
a word was spoken —her “Good morning” was unnoticed. 
Glancing quickly from the stern, unbending countenance of 
her uncle, to the ashy, death-like face of her aunt, she fan- 
cied that she could read in the latter a confirmation of her 
worst fears. The breakfast (untasted by any one but the 
children) was at length removed, and Isabel was left with 
her uncle and aunt. The former deliberately took from his 
pocket the paper of the day, and, addressing his agonized 
wife, he said, as if in confirmation of a conversation com- 
menced before Isabel had joined them, “ Yes, madam, there 
was a rising of your gallant countrymen yesterday, back of 
the mountain —a battle was fought, and the greater part of| 
the patriot band was left upon the battle field. The few re- 
maining will have time to cool their ardor in close confine- 
ment, till by their blood they expiate the outraged laws of| 


I find by this,’’—laying his hand upon the! 





their country. 
paper —“ that one bearing my name” — 

«“ What of my son? Tell me, thou man of stern and flinty 
heart!—if you are not entirely dead to all the kindly feel- 





ings of humanity —tell me, does my Ernest live?” 
“Peace, woman! reserve your maniac ravings for other 
ears. Live?—would that I could answer no! would that 
his body had been laid in the tomb, before he had passed the 
age of childhood, or even now lay stiffened beside his vile 
abettors in rebellion! Yes, madam; your son lives, a dis- 
grace to his name and family—lives, a prisoner, to be 





dragged forth before the world, to be tried and executed as 
a rebel!” 

“Thank God, he lives!” exclaimed the soul-stricken 
mother; and before Isabel could reach her, she sank to the 
floor. Long, fearfully long, did that swoon continue. When 
at length the sufferer unclosed her eyes, she asked wildly 
for “ Ernest.” 

Isabel spoke soothingly to her and bade her take comfort. 

‘« Ernest lives,” she said; “lives, and unwounded.”’ 

“Think you they will execute my boy, Isabel?” 

“‘ Not if mortal power can prevent it.” 

«« What mean you, dearest?” 

“] have a plan to save him, and I will do it or perish in 
the attempt.” 

“ Oh, Isabel, I beseech you do nothing rashly — it might 
accelerate his fate. What is your plan? Tell it me, I am 


“Did not my husband call me a maniac ? 
bel; see, am calm, quite calm—and my head does not 
throb near as badly as it did. I will go to sleep, but wake 
ime when Ernest comes.” 
| She continued to talk for some time, but so incoherently 
that Isabel could not undersiand her. 
juttered with any distinctness, was the name of her son. 


jslept, when, relinquishing her place to an attendant, she 
quietly left the room. 
* 
It was towards the evening of the second day after the 
‘capture of Ernest Falkner, that a female, wrapt in a large, 
idark cloak and hood, — evidently worn as much for con- 
;cealment, as for a shield from the inclemency of the weath. 
jer, approached the gate of the new Montreal jail. She 


* * * * ” * 


vain; no answer was returned toher summons. At length, 
\creasing storm, she heard a footstep approach ; the key was 
jturned in the lock, and the heavy door swung back. Poor 
jIsabel! her courage almost forsook her, when the coarse 
| voice of the jailer demanded “ what she wanted.” 

“I wish to see one of the prisoners confined here,” she 
replied. 

* At this time of night? impossible ! ” 

“Oh! do not say so—admit me, I beseech you.” 

“Who is it you wish to see?” 

“ Ernest Falkner.” 

“ What, the rebel leader? You can’t see him to night.” 

“One moment, only one moment —I would tell him of 
his mother. Oh! by your mother’s love, I beseech you, let 
mein! Have you a wife? —as you would have her minis- 
ter to you in misfortune, deny me not. Have you sons Pa 





them prisoners. 
jnot yearn to send them some little word of consolation? to 
bid them trust in God? As you would have your prayer 
jgranted, refuse not mine. Give me but a quarter of an 
hour; surely that is not much —one little quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Come in then, in God’s name! though it is against all 
rules;— but I can refyse you no longer. As you say, it 
jmay be Mike, or Andrew’s turn to-morrow — there’s no tell- 
ing —and their old mother would die, sure enough, if she 
couldn’t send them some little word of comfort.” 

He led the way through several long and silent passages, 


|wretched prisoners. At length he stopped, and selecting a 
ikey from the huge bunch, which hung at his side, he un- 
‘locked a door, and bade his companion enter. The door 
|}was closed and locked upon her, and Isabel was with her 
lover. He was standing beside the little grated window ; 
his back was towards her; he turned slowly round, but 
could not recognize, in the muffled figure before him, the 
light form of her, of whom he was even then thinking. 


\that come to mock the wretch in his misery?” 
“Oh! Ernest, I come not to mock you.” 





towards her. 
“ Yes, it is indeed possible ! 





jthese are fearful times, and to-morrow’s sun may set upon| 
Think of it, old man; would your heart 


with doors on each side, leading to the chambers of the| 


The only word she} 


| 
| 





iknocked long and loudly against the iron bound door, in|! 


when hope had nearly forsaken her, and chilled by the in-|| 











I am not, Isa-| 


[am not so base. Go back, dear girl, to my mother; she 
{will need your support, in the trial that awaits her. How 
jis she, Isabel ?—how did she bear the tidings of my cap- 
jture ?” 

“« As one who sees earth’s brightest charm dissolved. Fr- 
‘nest, we fear for her life; and, for her sake, I beg you refuse 
|me not. As your wife, I may go boldly forward, without 


‘Isabel continued to watch beside her, till certain that she|| fear of censure, and petition for your liberation. Our gov- 


ernor is merciful, even in his justice : he will grant the boon. 
Answer me quickly — my time is nearly up, and I must go. 
| Shall it not be as I have said?” 

“ Do not tempt me, Isabel, toa dishonorable deed. I must 
not, love, entail upon you the misery of an union with one 
doubly unfortunate as Iam. I now rejoice, that you would 
not “marry a rebel’? —that to the gloom of my fate is not 
\added the thought that I have cast a shadow over your life. 
Go, dearest, return to my mother, be to her a child; and tell 
jher, Isabel, that her son will never disgrace her family — 
tell her, that as I fought for her country and mine, so will I 
die for it—tell her that the consciousness that my cause is a 
just and ennobling one, cheers my hours of solitude, and 
will enable me, I trust, to meet my fate with a firm reliance 
upon Him, whose ways are past finding out. Do not weep, 
dearest, it unmans me. There, the door is opened, you must 
depart; and, Isabel, as you love me, spare me such trials 
for the future. I must not see you, loved one—my heart 
clings to thee, and makes me hope for life, when I would 
|fain prepare for death. Farewell!” 

“ Till to-morrow, Ernest ; then, if life and health are mine, 
|by all my hopes in this, and the life to come, will I return, 
and on my knees, if it must be so, sue for the boon you deny 


me, till, from very weariness, you grant my prayer. I go 
now, to return to yon to-morrow. Farewell!” 
She departed, and the prisoner was again alone. Oh, the 


bitterness conveyed by that one word alone. He was alone 
with his thoughts, his sad, his foreboding thoughts of the 
future, and his subduing memories of the past. He recalled 
the time when Isabel, a beautiful child of four years, became 
a member of his father’s family ; how, as children, they had 
loved each other; how they learned their lessons from the 
same book, the same mild eyes beaming affection upon 
both; and the sweet voice encouraging timidity, or rebuking 
indolence. He followed the gradual expansion of the beau- 
tiful bud, till he recognized the matured loveliness of the 
being who had but just left him. He dwelt upon the gener- 
osity, the devotedness, manifested in her visit, and its object ; 
and, while his heart yearned to accept the blessing offered 
him, his honor forbade even the though'of it. He thought 
of his mother, his mild angelic mether, that had lavished 
upon him the rich stores of her love—had instilled into his 
mind, from very childhood, the love of his country, which 
had always characterized him —a sense of her wrongs, a de- 
testation of her tyrannical rulers—told him, how his ancestors 
fought and died ; till his youthful heart swelled in his bosom, 
and he longed for the day to come, when he too might litt 





his sword in the cause of political and religious freedom. 


“Whom do you seek?” he asked, “ And who are you,|/The day had come! and what was the result? He thought 


of the battle-field strown with the bodies of his murdered 
countrymen —he saw again the life’s blood issuing from 


“That voice! can it be possible?” he cried, as he sprung||their wounds —he heard their groans of agony, and worse, 


worse than all the rest, the dying curses of the hope-crushed 


It is now my turn to sue.|/wretches, who in the morning had girded themselves for the 
‘I, who so proudly refused my hand to you, but three short||battle —visions of glory and national freedom floating be- 


older than you; let me counsel you. I am his mother ; ||months since, have come to offer it to you, to beg you to ac-||fore theit minds, and deeds of greatness to be achieved, 


surely a mother has a right to counsel, in all that relates to 
her child. Tell me, Isabel, and together we will save him. 
Could we obtain a key, think you, to open his prison door ? or 
bribe the jailer? or—— Isabel, there is a strange feeling in 


cept it, to pray for the privilege of becoming your wife.” 


which would hand down their names to ages yet unborn. 


“Isabel, what can you mean? Do you not know, that/|They thought not of death; and when it came, their spirits 


my life is forfeited? that I must die a fejon’s death?” 
“Oh, no, you shall not! — to-moi 


shrunk from its approach, and they cursed the cause. All 


ght I will visit||this was again before him ; his heart sunk within him, the feel- 


my head—a weight, a dead heavy weight seems pressing |/you again, accompanied by a clergyman. I will be your/|ings of the soldier were forgotten, and “he wept, he wept.” 


on my brain. Oh, Isabel, am I losing my reason ?” 
“Compose yourself, dear aunt — there, lay down and try 
to sleep, you will be better for it.” 


wife, and save you, or die with you.” 
“Generous, noble Isabel! I now see your meaning; but 


e * * * * - © 


’Twas the afternoon of a warm bright day in June. The 


do you think I will take advantage of your generosity? No,||new governor of Canada sat at an open window of the gov- 





130 





: ; i} 
ernment house in Montreal; ata table a little distance from 
him, was a young man, his secretary, writing, occasionally || 
A, silence of some |/she recover her senses; and, strange coincidence, she died 


interrupted by remarks from his patron. 
minutes had succeeded one of the interruptions, which was | 


at length broken by the Governor, who had been looking out | 


into the yard before his dwelling; turning to his secretary, | 
“he said, “ Arden, there is a lady talking with the sentinel at | 
the door, go see what are her wishes.”’ 

The young man left the room, to which he shortly returned 
and said, that the lady entreated an audience with his Ex- 
ceilency. 

“ Show her in ; some petitioner, | warrant me,” he contin- 
ued, when his messenger had again closed the door, “‘ whom 
thiswvile spirit of rebellion is like to deprive of a father or 
rolher or possibly some maiden, to sue for her luver’s life. 
Pray God, it may be something I may grant.” 

The door opened, and a tall and elegant woman, dressed 
in sable weeds, stood before him; she lifted the thick veil 
which concealed her features, when he immediately ex- 
claimed, advancing towards her, 

“Miss Varmont! you do me honor; believe me, lady, I 





am truly proud, to see a daughter of the esteemed and loyal 


General Varmont, beneath my roof. In what way can I 


serve you? Nay, nay, assume not so humble an attitude. 


I pray you, rise, lady.’ 

“Nay, let me kneel. I come a supplicant for mercy, and 
the attitude becomes my mission.” 

“Speak your wishes, lady ; if in my power, you know how 
gladly I will grant them. What would you ask of me?” 

“ The Jife of Ernest Falkner.” 

“| feared as much. 
I could better pardon all his miserable followers, for they 


would quietly return to the insignificance from which he || 


and a few others calledthem. I dare not pardon him.” 
“Oh, say notso! Nay, I will kneel, and pray to you, by 
all your hopes of heaven, refuse not my petition! Spare his 
life ; banish him, if you will, even to the uttermost ends of| 
the earth, soI may be with him; I will bless you. 
pray for you morning and evening. When the windows of 


the east are opened, and the majesty of God shines forth || 
upon a smiling world, and when the stars look forth from 


the heavens, and the mild moon breathes of the all-pervading 
love of Him who holds the world in his hand I will pray for 
you! Spare his life. 1 know all you would say, — you| 
would tel! me of the necessity of example ; but will it not be | 
sufficient example to drive him forth from his country which 
he idolizes ; from his home, his family, his friends ?”’ 
“Miss Varmont, I expected not this from you. Methinks | 
it is scarcely meet that you should thus sue for the life of 
one taken in open rebellion against his king. Your father, | 


young lady, was not one who would have sanctioned any |) 


thing of this kind.” 

“ Not meet that I should sue for my husband’s life ?”’ 

“Your husband! I knew not that he was married. It 
was but yesterday his trial took place. I heard nothing of 
his wife.” 

“No, for yesterday he had no wife.” 

“Am I then to understand that you have married him 
since yesterday ? Why, this is worse and worse—had you 
married him in ignorance of his political principles, it had 
been excusable ; but now that his vile principles are publicly 
known — with the brand of rebel upon him ; hated, shunned, 





Lady, you know not what you ask. || 


I will || 
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“What do you say, is his mother dead?” 
“She is. Never from the day of Ernest’s capture, did) 
‘yesterday, while he was undergoing his trial.” 
“Oh, miserable effects of civil war! 


| 


lady ; all that I can, I will do for you. 
\me to-morrow.” 


* * * * _ > * 


|| -A ship lay at anchor near one of the Montreal wharves. | 


|Several persons, closely guarded, were led down and placed 
on board of her. 


lof graceful and commanding appearance. He looked about 


him as he walked along, as if to take in as many objects as) 


possible, for his mind to dwell upon, when he should be far 


away from them. He was preceded by a carriage, which 


iy, which employs about a score of vessels. 


The last of the number was a young man, | 





and transporting an army of upwards of sixty thousand 
‘men, sailed to the conquest of England. The commerce of 
Fecamp is principally confined to the herring and cod fishe- 
The port is 


Leave me now, \\ary at low water, but as the tide brings in great quantities 
You shall hear from | of sand, it would soon be filled up but for a few simple con- 


j\trivances. A portion of the sea water is retained prisoner 
| by a dam provided with gates, which are opened when the 
tide has retired, and the liberated waters sweep back all ob- 
| Structions to their native depths before them. 

The spot is among the most memorable on the sea coasts 
of France. The falaise forms one of its ridges of rock, 
}among which the town is nestled and is steep on both sides : 
|, but only enough so on the townward side to prevent the 
jjeasy access of anenemy. It was the scene of an adven- 


} 


also stopt upon the wharf. The door was opened, and first||ture in the days of Henri Quatre and the League, so wildly 


jstept out a young and beautiful woman; then followed an 
jaged man and two children, a boy and girl, of twelve and 
fourteen years. The young man looked fondly upon the 
little group, and approaching the old man he bent one knee 
before him, as he said, 

“ Father, forgive your son?” 

| «Ido forgive you. May God bless you.” 

The young man then folded successively in his arms the 
‘boy and girl. The latter he held in a long and close em- 
brace, while her heart-rending sobs moved even the flinty 
j|hearted soldiers to tears. “Ella, my own darling, do not 
\grieve so; take good care of our father —remember the pre- 
icepts of our angel mother, and never forget your brother 
jand sister.” 


ithe group. 

| “Isabel, dearest, does not your courage fail you yet? 

|Had you not better, even now, return with my father?” 

Say no more, Ernest, for “whither thou goest I will go, 

\thy people shall be my people, thy God my God, and where 
a. 


\thou diest I will die, and there will I be buried.”’ 








| 
| 


THE FORTIETH WEDDING-DAY, 





BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN, 





Acatn thour’t come, and I am here, 
With faded eye and locks of gray ; 
How changed the scenes of life appear, 
On this, my fortieth wedding day ! 





Was this the morn whose early hours, 


Ernest, for it was he, then addressed the other member of| 


|| daring that it almost exceeds belief. The wind now sweeps 
|uninterrupted over the bald summit of the falaise ; but then 
|the inhabitants of Fecamp, being leaguers, had erected a 
fortress on the very edge of the precipice, and laughed all 
attempts of the adventurous kind to scorn. Nevertheless, it 
is as certain as any fact in history, that a wild desperado 
jnamed Boisrosee conceived the plan of scaling the seaward 
\face of the steep, and taking the fortress by surprise! This 
he proposed to do by climbing up, by means of a thick rope, 
jjat the head of fifty of his comrades: and, having gained 
over a friend in the garrison, who engaged to draw up the 
|rope by a cord at a certain signal, he set forth on his adven- 
|ture. 

When Boisrosee had mustered fifty picked men, they put 
|to sea, provided with their enormous rope, or cable knotted 
jat regular spaces in such a manner as to make it serve 
jmore easily fora ladder. At night fall they swung round, 
| and steered boldly for the falaise. We must, however, let 
|| Boisrosee tell his own story :— 

The weather had for some time been dull and gloomy 
‘during the day, and squally as the night set in. It was 
jearly in the morn, and the sky was covered with clouds, 
which although brittle and restless, allowed not a twinkle of 
starlight to appear. The shoreward sea rolled in heavy and 
almost unbroken masses, although the white foam was dimly 
visible in the offing. We embarked at a point half a league 
|from the village ; each man wearing a helmet and a coat of 
mail, with his offensive arms, consisting of a sword, dag- 
ger, and battle-axe, strapped round his body. They reached 
| the rock ; and having hoisted the signal light, a cord was let 
down from the summit, by which the cable ladder was 








Woke fluttering with a troubled joy ; 
When all my footsteps were on tlowers, 
And hope alone my heart’s employ ? 


And where are they, the young and fair, 
Who graced that day with opening bloom ? } 
I ask, and ‘* echo answers where,”’ | 
Dear inmates of the silent tomb. | 


I see them now, the welcome throng, 
That pressed around my bridal home! 

The tale, the laugh, the merry song, 
Like shadows o’er my senses come. 





I see them round my toilette press, 

And fold the plait, and simoothe the hair, 
And give the soothing fond caress, 

And kiss the brow they said was fair. 


I hear the solemn promise given, 





despised,’’ — 
“Forgive me, my lord, that I interrupt you; you know} 


not him of whom you speak. Ernest Falkner could never 
He is as 
I married 


be despised or hated, by those who knew him. 
noble ix soul, as in bearing — generous, brave. 
him, my lord, but an hour since. The heart knows no po- 
litical creed. Could you see him in his gloomy prison, 
deprived of every ray of hope, yet cheerful, resigned to his 
fate, —strong in the feeling of the justice of his cause, he 
fears not death,—you might pity, you might condemn, but 
you could not despise or hate him. I am his wife, my lord ; 
I pray for his life, and mine. Men call you merciful and 
humane. Oh, belie not their words! grant my prayer.” 

“I must not! the infuriated soldiery cry aloud for ven- 
geance upon the murderers of young W , deservedly a 
favorite with them.” 

“ Vengeance !—had they not enough, when the battle. 
field was strown with the bodies of their enemies? when the 
temple of God became a scene of bloodshed? and their mis- 





I feel the small ring’s circle now. 
The closing prayer ascends to heaven, 
And angel pens record the vow. 


*Tis gone — ’tis gone — the fading dream ! 
My hair is blanched, my eyes are dim ; 
I’m floating on life’s closing stream, 
But, (praised be God) it lead to Him. 





THE DESPERADO OF FECAMP, 
SCALING A PRECIPICE. 

Fecamr is a town of about a thousand houses, and nine) 
thousand inhabitants, in the department of the Lower Seine, 
on the coast of France, and has a singular irregularity of| 
appearance. It is situated in a gorge between the lofty 
blufis, or falaises, that jut upon the sea, and other heights 
equally bare. The lower town extends to the sea, and the| 
houses are h about the port, which is called Saint-Val- 
lery-en Caux. a few vessels are equipped for the fish- 


drawn up, and one end made fast above, while the other 
was attached to the boat, moored by a heavy anchor. All 
things went bravely on, we had hit our time to a minute, 
the sky was covered with a pall, the ends of which seemed 


||to hang far over the horizon of the earth: the winds piped 


‘loud and wild, and the answering sea danced and shouted 
tothe sound: there was not a.twinkle of starlight above, 
and below there were only the white heads of the billows 
seen dim and far in the waste. It was now the dead watch, 
in deep middle of the night. 

Boisrosee harangued his men; the winds, waves and 
rocks, shouted their applause; and the sea rising wildly 
around us, broke in a deluge over our heads. They sprang 
upon a rope and began to ascend, Boisrosee the last, with a 
|knife between his teeth for the purpose of cutting the rope 
beneath him on the first sign of mutiny. 

We had gained the middle, three hundred yards from the 
surface of the sea, and three hundred yards from the surface 
of the land. We were in total darkness, and the rope, not- 
| withstanding our enormous weight, agitated by the rocking 
of the boat and the rushing of the storm, swung and swayed 
like a thread. 

“Hold fast!” cried the lieutenant at that moment; but 
there was no need of the command. We had all stopped 
suddenly, as if we had been one man, and clung with a 
‘death gripe to the rope. We knew not whether the danger 
so imminent, mortal, and overwhelming, was above or 
below ; but we felt as if we were lost. * * * The next 
moment the motion of the rope, which had produced these 
ideas, was repeated, and a shudder seemed to run through 
it from end to end. It then swayed so wide and so high, 
being carried with the boat driving from her moorings on 
the top of an enormous wave, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty we kept our hold; and it then broke from its 








erable victims cried from the midst of scorching flames for|jery of Newfoundland, and hence it was that the fleet of) lashings with a report like that of a cannon, and we swung 
mercy, and cried in vain? Is it not enough, that his mother 
has gone down broken-hearted to the grave?” 


William the Conqueror, consisting of nine hundred of what 
were then called large vessels, beside many smaller al 


\far and free in the storm. 
| Thrice we were flung with such violence against the 
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cliff that many of our helmets cracked like natshells ; but, 

at last, by desperate and continued efforts, grasping at the 
nearest fissures of the rock, we contrived to keep the frail) 
machine comparatively steady. It was sometime before 
we thought of resuming our progress ; and there we hung, | 
in the dead middle of the night, suspended three hundred 
yards above the roaring sea, and supported by nothing | 


more than a rope fastened three hundred feet above our | 


heads. 

I at last became impatient, and passed the word to go 
on; but the order was given in vain. Notwithstanding | 
my threat of cutting the rope in case of mutiny, it seemed | 
as if the very fact of the existence of a communication | 
with the boat had the effect of nerving the hearts of some 
of the men, which now failed them when that communi: | 
cation was cut off. Andre, the leader of the crew, he on) 
whom I depended so much, sunk suddenly into a state of 
stupefaction and despair; and when I demanded furiously | 
the cause of the delay, word was passed to me from mouth | 
to mouth, that he had declared himself to be unable to pro- 
ceed a step higher. 

The situation was terrible. The faint tones in which 
some of the men spoke, informed me that the contagion was_ 
spreading: we should hang there, those who had nerve 
enough to preserve their hold, until day-light appeared; and 
when discovered by the garrison, we should be dropped 
down into the hissing hell of waters, with the deriding and 
exulting cries of the victors ringing, like the laughter of 


demons, in our ears ! 

“ Wretch!” I exclaimed, it is better that one perish than 
all!” and, passing the word to hold fast, I climbed up the 
rope over the heads of my comrades. Each man as I 
reached him, assured me, although some with faltering 
voices, that his resolution was unshaken ; 
cleared the way, he would follow me to the death. But 
when I arrived at Andre, he was insensible, his voice was 
fearfully calm while he told me that he felt it impossible to 
go on; that he would remain there and die. 

‘That you shall not,” said I; the lives of so many brave 
men shall not be sacrificed to the despair of a coward!” 
and, grappling with him fiercely, I tore his feeble hands 
from their hold, and bent him down over the abyss. I knew 
not what withheld my arm, as I was about to send him head- 
long into the sea, but * * Iraised him up, and fixed 
his hands again upon the rope; and, with every execration 
that hate and scorn could teach the human lips, I stabbed 


* 


him repeatedly, but not deeply, in the legs and back with! 


my dagger. The sense of pain roused him to the sense of 
insult ; and, at length, as I repeated my attack, his fear van- 
ished, ads grasping the rope with one hand, he tugged at 
his sword with the other, to combat his enemy upon the spot. 

‘J will meet you on the ramparts,” said I, sliding down 
the backs of my comrades to my original post. 

“On! on!” erted they with one voice; “the day breaks! — 
on, or we are lost!” and Andre rushed franticly up the lad- 
der. 

We at length gained the edge of the precipice and crept 
one by one, upon the ramparts. 


The astonishment and dismay of the garrison may be] 


conceived, when they found all on a sudden, in the midst of 
them fifty men armed to the teeth. These mysterious visi- 
ters had not approached by the only accessible side of the 


cliff; and the idea of their having come from the clouds in 


a balloon, must have seemed just as probable as that of their 
having crept up the perpendicular steep, which made a man’s 
head giddy but to measure it with the eye. We need hard. 
ly add that the place was taken at a blow. 


LA JEUNE BAYADERE, 


Tue captain of a French vessel, on the point of setting sail 
from India on his return to France, captured three Baya- 
deres, and conveyed them by force on board his ship. The 
delight of the celebrated Madame Dubarry in a little negro, 
her page, who had been presented to her by the Duchess of 
Lavauguyon, assured him that such a present would be gra- 
ciously received by her. Unfortunately the voyage was 
long and perilous. The poor Indian girls soon sunk under 
the fatigues of the passage, the disorders consequent upon 
the change of climate, and more than all, from the grief oc- 
casioned by their constant contact with the profane inmates 
of the ship, who, deriding their superstitions, deprived them 
of the nourishment prescribed by the religion of Vishnoo, 


||but six years old; 


iby profession, but as the daughter of a powerful Indian chief. 
| 


and that if I only |) 


_||sire to give pleasure to her new mistress, soon enabled the 





|and took cruel pleasure in interrupting their forms of wor-| 
{ship. One of them, eighteen years of age, pined to death ; 

land the second, fifteen, precipitated herself into the sea, with | 
||the corpse of her companion. Bebaiourn, the youngest, was 

the carelessness and gayety of her age| 
preserved her, and she arrived safe and well in France. 
|The captain hastened with her to Paris, and solicited Mad- || 
ame Dubarry’s permission to present to her the singular gift | 
the origin of the little girl, and to exhibit her, not as a dancer 


The favorite, too happy in finding a means of dispelling the 
ennui which oppressed the aged monarch, eagerly granted 
‘\the audience which the captain sought, and, in the presence 
‘her red silk trowsers and gilt band; the upper part of her| 
figure was uncovered, and diamond rings were passed 
‘through her nose. She sang, and, bounding with wonderful | 
agility, did her best to give an idea of the dances of her 
jcompanions ; then, at the recollection of her two sisters, 
whose deaths on board the vessel she had witnessed, she 
suddenly burstnto tears. 

The caresses lavished upon her soon soothed this brief 
emotion, and she resumed her playfulness. Thus the eve- 
hing was passed, till the moment when the captain, munifi- 
‘cently recompensed by Louis XV., made signs for her to 
prepare to follow him ; for Madame Dubarrv, apprehensive 
‘of exciting the jealousy of her negro, Zamore, had not ac- 
‘cepted the gift of the litte Bayadere. Bebaiourn replied to) 
‘the command of her master by the strongest manifestations 
of fear, and threw herself into the arms of a young princess, 
\who in particular had displayed for her much com passion | 
and kindness. This princess was Madame Louise Marie de} 
France, the youngest daughter of Louis and Queen Maria! 
Leckzinska. Nothing could induce Bebaiourn to quit the 
'protectress she had chosen ; she clung to her dress, uttered 
cries of despair, and wept biseenly, tll Madame Louise Marie 
declared she would receive her, and requested the captain to 
‘leave the little Indian in her care. He readily acquiesced 
in the wish of the princess, whom the child followed to her 
Her extreme intelligence and earnest de- 


} 
} 
| 


i} 





own apartment. 
young Bayadere to express herself in French with tolerable 
correctness. The earliest care of Madame Louise was to| 
‘avail herself of this progress to instruct her pupil in Catho-| 
licism, and in one year from her arrival in France, Be-| 
baiourn, receiving the name of Louise, was a by the 
Archbishop of Paris. 

In the meantime the mind of the young Chrimion devel- 
|loped itself with the active precocity natural to the eastern 
temperament. She spoke the language with extraordinary 
accuracy, and wrote it so correctly as to merit the highest 
approbation of her masters. Finally, she became the secre- 
tary, confidante, and intimate friend of the princess. When 
the daughter of Louis XV., renouncing the world, quitted 
the Court to take the veil ina Carmelite convent, and conse- 
crate the rest of her life to solitude and prayer, Louise also 
bade farewell to the world, and followed her mistress, re- 
‘solved, like her, to embrace a religious life. In short, on 
ithe 11th of April, 1770, all the Court assembled in the Car- 
melite convent of St. Denis, and witnessed the extraordinary 
spectacle of a Princess Royal and a Bayadere kneeling side 
by side at the altar, to receive the veil of the novitiate from 
the hands of Marie Antoinette, who then was only Madame 
la Dauphina de France. 

A year after, La Contesse de Provence invested the two 
nuns with the black veil. Then each commenced the peni- 
tent and laborious life of the Carmelites—with feet naked, 
body covered with sackcloth, watching and praying at night, 
and restricted to the most rigorous fasts. Yes—the daugh. 
ter of Louis XV., and the child born in a pagoda on the bor- 
ders of the Ganges, — the princess educated for the throne, 
jand the Devadies destined to the voluptuous existence of the 
Bayaderes ; she who, in the presence of the king, should 
have bounded amid the intoxicating transports of the luxu- 
rious Indians, — passed seventeen years of their lives in the 
solitude of a cloister. Madame Louise, now become sister 
Theresa, was the first to sink under these austerities. The 
ill health of the poor Bayadere occasioned by her grief for 
the loss of the only being in the world who loved her, obliged 
the Superior of the Carmelites to remove the Indian nun to 
a purer air than the humid atmosphere of the convent, and 
to remit austerities beyond her strength. 

Sister Louise obeyed with reluctance, for to her death 











of the daughter of a Rajah, for he judged it best to ennoble|| 


of the assembled court, the little Indian was introduced in|} 
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jseemed a deliverance. She was sent to Saint Germain, to 
“Madame la Princesse de Beauveaux, who welcomed her as 
ithe friend of the daughter of Louis XV. 

The superiority of her manners, the elegance of her mind, 
her extensive knowledge, charmed the new protectress of 
‘sister Louise. She expressed herself with fluency in the 
|most select terms ; her pronunciation was remarkable for its 
|harmonious purity, and she spoke Italian with almost as 
When she went to reside with 
|Madame de Beauveaux, she had scarcely attained her twen- 
jty-ninth year ; her features, regular and expressive of much 
sweetness, formed a contour remarkable for its ingenuous- 


| 

| 

ness and vivacity. Her nostrils still bore the scars of the 

lrings she wore on her first arrival in France, and the:holes 

in her ears were much larger than those occasioned | the 
In short, there remained, in the 


|| 


| al 
much correctness as French. 





‘rings worn by Europeans. 


\expression of her large black eyes, in the outline of her 


slight and supple figure, in the softness of her whole bear- 
jing, a strange character of voluptuousness which recalled to 
us the Bayadere, and which a residence of twenty years in 
France, and the mortifications of the cloister, had not yet 
been able to etface 

By a singular chance, there was then at the house of Ma- 
dame de Beauveaux a young negress, named Ouricka, cele- 
brated in a little romance of Ducas. Ouricka, according to 
her biographer, possessed of an extreme intelligence and 
sensibility, had received an injudicious education, and ill 
corresponding to her position in society, which excited ideas 
that rendered her the most unhappy of women. She felt in 
her heart the ambition of a high-born lady, but found herself 
confined to the rank of femme-de-chambre, and only tolerated 
in the drawing-room of her mistress! In vain her wit 
and talents surpassed all around her ; in vain did her sweet 
voice, improved by culture, attract universal admiration and 
applause ; in vain her painting was such as to excite the 
envy of Madame Lebrun herself: the dark hue of her com- 
plexion, which separated her from the society into which she 
was thrown, made her the unhappiest of women. Madame 
Louise fully comprehended that grief, from which religion 


| 
| 





|jalone had preserved herself. A close intimacy soon sprang 


up between the exiles of India and Africa, and Ouricka, 
converted to piety, breathed her last sigh upon the bosom of 
her friend. 

Thus a second time bereaved of the object of her love, 
sister Louise found herself plunged into fresh adversities. 
The revolution broke out, and the poor Indian, deprived of 
her protectress, was reduced to the necessity of toiling for 
her existence. She supported courageously this new trial ; 
and having established a pensionat at Saint Germain, she 
succeeded not only in securing a competency, but even 
amassed a little wealth. Thus she lived till the year 1806, 
when she expired, surrounded by the friends procured by the 
elevation of her mind, and the sweetness and rare equanim- 
ity of her character. — Bulwer’s Monthly Chronicle for Nov. 








Tue Mississipri AnD THE Lakes. — Three avenues of com- 
munication are to be opened, connecting the Mississippi with 
the Lakes. The easiest and most natural is a canal, one 
and a half miles long, to unite the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers. In seasons of high water, boats have crossed from 
one river to the other, and the completion of the canal, which 
is under contract to be finished by October, 1839, will insure 
continued navigation across. Large quantities of lead are 
now transported by this route from the mining country to 
the Lakes ; and the amount of transportation will be great- 
ly increased, after the completion of this work. 

The second channel of connection between the Mississippi 
and the Lakes is by the Milwaukee and Rock river canal. 
The estimated cost of this work is $800,000. Congress, at 
the last session, granted the alternate sections of land along 
the line of the canal, to aid in the construction of the work 
This grant is believed to be sufficient to pay the entire cost. 
This will open a route of communication through a tegion 
of vast fertility. 

But the greatest channel of the three is undoubtedly the 
Illinois canal, connecting the river Illinois with Lake Michi- 
gan at Chicago. The extent of this canal and the valuable 
country bordering upon it and upon the Illinois river, to 
which this great work will open a new market, render its 
value and importance incalculable. The commerce of the 
Lakes will by this means be greatly increased, and Illinois 
will be enabled extensively to share its benefits.— Prairie 
Beacon. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


MANN. 





BY MARY H. 





Original. 





Eas sin had cast a withering shade 
On flowers of Eden bloom — 

Ere death ’mid opening buds had stray’d, 
And garnered for the tomb — 


Ere tears had gemmed the pensive eyc, 


Or sorrow paled the brow — | 
i 


Friendship descended from the sky, 
And dwelt with man below. 


And brightly, by each lucid stream, 
The blushing blossom grew, 
. With leaves of pure and glossy green, 
That amaranthine hue. 









7 
} 


himself. His eloquence was of that irresistible kind, which, 
like a torrent, bears every thing before it. 

||ened—each face beamed, as he proceeded, rising at every 
|period in height and brilliancy, like the ascending rocket, 


itil his oratory, collecting all his forces into a mighty effort, 


Each eye bright- 


es A sel nema CRA EN aa PP 
| appeared with advantage under the lomga toga of Cicero||scendent power of his unrivalled eloquence —rushed from 


ithe stage, and burst into tears. Intense interest had sus- 
pended their breathing —a loud inhalation followed his con- 
‘clusion —there was a death-like stillness—the people sat 
| motionless —spell-bound with admiration, and silently look- 
ing into each others’ faces. A moment passed, and applause 


| broke forth in conclusion, with loud detonation in one grand || followed like the fall of an avalanche, which was redoubled 


|burst of brightness. The effect was electrical. Applause 
like thunder proclaimed his triumph as he sat down, and 
)many a kerchief and scarf waved a recognition from friends. 


jand in the smiles and gracious nods of the provost and pro- 
| fessors. 

| There was yet another speaker to be heard—but the 
jinterest had in a great measure subsided; no one could be 


} “— a . . . 
But when a fearful darkness pass’d ||many friends of the young Irishman, secure in their success, 


Athwart the ether blue, 
And sin and death their shadows cast 
Where pearly blossoms grew — 


Then quick the flow’ret donned a robe 
Of pure transparent white — 
And on a seraph’s pinion rode 


|of their favorite, than thinking of the rival who was to suc- 
;ceed him. The music had ceased, and there was a pause — 
ja long and anxious pause —for delay created anxiety. Mo- 
|ments passed. 





To realms of changeless light. 


But when love plumed her snowy wing, 
And dropped her crystal tear, 

Friendship on earth again was seen, 
And since bas wandered here. 


But claiming still a higher birth, 
She drinks the dews of even. 
And often deigns to bud on earth, 
But blooms alone in heaven. 





COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 

Ir was the second day of the commencement. The theatre 
of the University was crowded with the beauty and fashion 
of Dublin. The stage was appropriately decorated with 
wreaths and coronals of bay and holly, and with the provost) 
officers and faculty of the University in their fine college 
dresses, and the young graduates in gowns, presented a 
most interesting spectacle. To the graduates, this day was 
a triumphal entree into life from the toils of a laborious bit} 
erary campaign. As if inspirited by the smiling faces of their} 


friends, the young dedutants acquitted themselves in a manner || 


highly creditable to themselves and the professors, and long 
and loud were the plaudits that rang from the pit, box, and 
gallery. The ordinary theses had all been delivered, but 


statues. Still no one arose. The professors looked upon 
|the band of students. The eyes of the assemblage, as of one 
man, followed their glance, to single out from the group the 
last competitor. 


dents, and a young man was seen rising. He was pale and 


|| thin, one of those emaciated devotees who offer up the oil of 


life at the shrine of science; and his dark, glossy hair, gave 
amore sombre and death-like hue to his bloodless counte- 
nance. He wore not the collegiate gown, but was habited 
in a dress of dark grey, seemingly of coarse texture, and 
much worn. He rose under evident embarrassment, and 
was not received with the same plaudits that encouraged his 
| predecessors, for there was something so novel and unex- 
pected in his appearance and dress, that the spectators were 
struck with astonishment. He at length raised his brow to 
the gazing multitude, and a flush diffused itself over his 
features as he essayed tospeak. His voice at first was low 
and tremulous, and seemed to struggle in his breast for ut- 
terance, but soon swelled out in a fullness and sweetness of 
| Sound that rivalled the melody of the fine-toned organ. 
commencement of his oration was’ beautiful ; 
| inanimated beauty of a statue. 


| His victory was to be read in the features of the audience —|}; 


|expected to equal the late brilliant display of talent, and the}, 


{ . ° . . . 
|| were rather revolving in their minds the glowing sentences|| 


The people sat on the couches as so many |} 


but it was the||always would.” 
The nice and delicate man-|/reflection, will be reiterated by every mind. Were any 
agement of the members were there—the harmony—the proof of the fact demanded, we might refer to the chronicled 
proportion,—but life was wanting— that spirit which gives!) history of the past, from the day of the establishment of the 















again and again, till the very theatre seemed coming down 
{beneath the thunder of their plaudits. 

The provost arose, and with his hand repressed the noise — 
a few words passed between the professors—the young 
Englishman and Irishman gave each a hand to the last 
speaker, and led him upon the stage, while the secretary 
rose from his seat, and read from a paper which he held in 
|his hand, “To Arthur Brown, a young American, sometime 
\a sizer of Trinity College, Dublin, the provost and professors 
‘award the gold medal for superior excellence in elocution.”’ 
As the young American stood supported by his two com- 
|petitors, the provost put a chaplet of evergreens upon his 
head and attached to the breast of his coat the massy medal 
which he had so nobly won. There was something very 
jinteresting in seeing this representative of one country hon- 
lored by the representatives of two others. The people knew 
not which to admire most —the talents of the young sizer, 
the generosity of his two rivals, or the candor of the judges 
| who awarded the premium ; and long and reiterated applause 


After an interval, a motion was noticed among the stu-|/testified their satisfaction. 


THE REFORMATION, 


SHEPARD. 





BY ISAAC F,. 





Original. 





But what of all the joys of earth was most 

Of native growth, most proper to the soil, 

Not elsewhere known, in worlds that never fell, 
Was joy that sprung from disappointed wo: 
The joy in grief, the pleasure after pain, 

Fears turned to hopes, meetings expected not, 
Better for worse, and best sometimes for worst, 
And al! the seeming il! ending in good. Pollok. 


We once heard it remarked by a New England clergy- 


The}|man, that “Woman always had ruled the world, and she 


This sentiment, with but a moment’s 


before the final conferring of the degrees, there remained to) effect to the whole mass, and without which it is nothing. precedent by our first parent in the garden of Eden, until 


be decided a contest for a gold medal, offered by the Univer-|| 


sity. The competitors were three, and from the very re- 
spectable productions of those who had declined competing} 
for the prize, the expectations of the auditory were raised to 
the highest pitch. 

The music of the orchestra ceased—then died away in 
light echoes, and all was still. There was an interval of a 
few moments of breathless suspense, and every eye was) 
directed to the group of students. At length one arose.| 
He was tall and handsome ; and his countenance and bear- 
ing indicated at once intelligence and confidence in his 
abilities. His presence was greeted with loud cheers, and. 
the smiles that were interchanged by many of the spectators. | 
proved that he was not only known to many, but a favorite, 
with them. He spoke, and his accent and pronunciation 
discovered his English origin. His eloquence was strong, 
and forcible, characterized alike by dignity and thought, and | 
powerful utterance. His attitude was noble and command-| 
ing, his gestures appropriate. Every eye was riveted upon! 
him— many were the smiles that encouraged him, and the) 
young Englishman concluded amid the deafening acclama- 
tions of the delighted auditors. When he had taken his) 
seat, there was a murmur of applause that pervaded the’ 
assembly. The professors looked on each others’ faces, | 
uttered a few sentences and bowed. There was something, 
very significant and ominous of good to the speaker, in that 
inclination of the head. The music of the orchestra again 
rose and died away, and there reigned the same stillness as 
before. The interest was eager, to see who would next enter, 
the literary arena. A young man arose. He was the pride 
of Dublin, his native city, and the reiterated cheerings that 
greeted him, attested his popularity. His voice was full and 
sonorous —his periods turned with all the power and ele- 
gance of rhetorical art—and in his gestures, energetic 
though chaste, revealed through the folds of his flowing 
gown, the manly proportions of his limbs that would coal 








involuntary motions of an automaton, than the light move- 
{ments of animated existence. The true Promethean fire 


mated — it lived—it breathed, and all around felt the spell 
of his influence. His gestures were then the very impulse — 
the embodied essence of the grand sentiments that he uttered. 

His eloquence was not of that kind which boasted of pre- 
eminence in any one species of excellence — it embraced in a 
harmonious whole all that is rarest and best of the different 
kinds happily blended into one, like the mingled colors that 
form the light of day; and as his subject was one which 
afforded scope for the display of the versatility of talent, he 
charmed his audience at one time with the sweetness of his 
diction, again elevated them with the sublime, awed them 
with the grand and terrible, transported them with the beau- 
tiful creations of fancy, amazed them with the opulence of 
his figures and the boldness of hisimagery. There were no 
plaudits as he came to the periods and pauses of his oration, 
nor clapping of hands—no waving of scarfs—the body 
was passive, motionless, while the active mind, in all its 
intensity, caught every sentence—every breath that was 
uttered. Acquiring confidence as he proceeded, the spirit of 
his address infused itself into his person, and his eyes 
gleamed a supernatural brightness—a god-like beauty 
played around his lips, and the muscles of his slightly fash- 
ioned limbs swelled out into full proportions, till it might be 
supposed that the soul of the speaker had burst its barriers 
and was gliding around the form it had animated. The 
interest of his oration was not only animated—it was in- 
creased —every succeeding clause riveted the attention 
more, ¢ \d the professors and auditors sat with brows up- 
raisea « wonder and astonishment, and lips parted in atten- 
tion the most painful and intense. 

After he had held the minds of the assembly in a trance 
for nearly two hours, he drew to aclose in all the tran- 








His gestures were also stiff and constrained —more like the]! ithe present time. 


came down at length from heaven, and the statue was mah 












By that precedent the lords of creation 
Ihave ever considered themselves obligated to abide, and con- 
sequently have been lords only in name. Herodias of old 
so moved upon the heart of the tyrant of Judea, that he 


|promised to obey her will, even to the half of his kingdom. 


Helen was the cause of the bloody scenes enacted during 
the ten years’ seige of Troy, which the immortal Homer has 
so ravishingly interwoven with poetry and fiction. Lucre- 
tia was the prime instrument of one of the most important 
revolutions that ever occurred in the days of Roman mag- 
nificence, being none other than the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins ; and, —to pass in silence the power of the fairer sex 
over the gods of the ancients, as fabled in the mythological 
lore of both Greek and Roman,—during the days of chival- 
ry, woman was the very soul of the entire system of knight 





errantry. But why multiply such splendid examples of 
proof? Reader! if you wear the form of a man, and carry 
a heart within your bosom, we appeal to your own experi- 
ence for a living commentary on the position. 

Consider the sentiment, then, aytruism. Yet the ways 
and means by which woman should exert her power have 
been, and may hereafter be, the cause of much litiga- 
tion and useless contention, on the part of those who have 
not wherewith they may better employ the fecundity of their 
argumentative and declamatory powers, than by promulga- 
ting the very valuable dogmas of the new school in relation 
to the appropriate sphere of woman. 

We are not at all ambitious to enter the arena of the con- 
troversy, yet we cannot but express a satisfaction at the 
rarity of a conversion from the ranks of those who are en- 
slaved, (we believe this is the term,) and a declaration of 
independence, according to the diction of modern philan- 
thropists. This seems to us a proof that woman knows her 
power, and the proper and only place where it can be exer- 
cised. That place is in the domestic circle, where she may 
wield the mighty and resistless influence for good or evil, 
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given only to the mother, the sister, and the wife. There, | devils.’’ But the exorcist has passed by; the devils have 
and there only, can be found, in all their holiness and purity, |/been cast out, and the house has been thoroughly emptied, 
the sweet charms of the social affections, —those principles |swept and garnished. Pursuing your way still onward, you 


of our nature nearest allied to the inhabitants of the celes- pass by stores, workshops and houses, till presently you find 
‘yourself without the village, and half a mile in advance you 


may discover a pure white cottage, almost hid in the thick 
foliage of the surrounding trees. With this cottage and its 
‘inmates, we have now to do. 
et . : Twenty years ago there lived within those walls a widow 
This is the fountain, exhaustless and pure, from which \lady, whose name was Walton. She possessed a sufficient! 
pose nave drawn these sparkling streams that have caused income for herself and an only child, and indeed was con- 
i eae ee flourish and blossom the most beautiful and sidered by the villagers as wealthy. Emeline Walton, her 
ae Gowers that have ever been gathered from the Ely- ewagheen, was not remarkably handsome, but had enough of 
sian heights of Parnanens. Ber heave tie culagics of poe- personal charms to make her a kind of favorite with her 
try Been ep lavishly benowed. ‘The most ‘Gequent ond |companions. We have forgotten whether her eyes were the 
effectual appeals in behalf of goodness and purity, have ever melting blue,—such as poets love,—or the sparkling and 
boon based upon this principle ; and while the soul of — lively black ; nor are we quite sure that they were one cr 
shall animate the body, it will hot cease to be under the in- Ithe other. Her form was neither that of a sylph or a fairy ; 
fluence of woman's love. Or if such an snomaly, by any but very similar to most other healthy young ladies of the 
possibilty might om, * would - longer be a man, but a iday. But still there was something more about her than 
kind of monstrosity, against which the voice of nature would most gitls possess, for every body would say “ What a love. 
ag nse “& ee . : _ . |ly girl is Emeline Walton!” The truth was, she was a good 
And this is a deathless principle. It is as lasting as it is girl, and her life was spent in making her mother happy, 
universal. The poet from whom we have made the quota-|| ond striving to grow better; for she felt 
tion at the head of this article, beautifully calls it the 
— — — “ Spring-head of all felicity, 


Deepest when most is drawn! emblem of God ! 
O’erflowing most when greatest numbers drink ! *” 


tial world : 
— — — “ Wells of the wilderness ; 


Redeeming features in the face of Time ; 
Sweet drops, that make the mixed cup of earth 
A palatable draught — too bitter else.” 








T'was not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die ;”’ 





and therefore it was her chief desire to lay up a treasure in 


The sentiment as found in the Latin poet, “ Varium et mu-||heaven. 
tabile semper femina,’—Woman always inconstant and|| It would sometimes happen that some of the young men 


changeable, —is entirely untrue ; and a greater injustice, |/of the village in their evening walks, would call in at Widow 
not only to woman herself, but also to our very natures, ||Walton’s ; and it certainly was not at all unpleasant to pass 
cannot be committed, than by embracing such a feeling. ||the evening with the sociable and kind lady, and the lively 
A fine writer, deriving his idea perhaps from holy writ, has||Emeline. Among these was Edward Bartlett. Young 
said, “the love of woman is strong as death.” This lan- Bartlett was an apprentice to the only trader in the place, 


guage is not in the least hyperbolical. Who has not wit- and was universally esteemed, as a promising youth. His 


nessed the exhibition of its strength? Who has not seen an/|Visits to the widow’s were sometimes prolonged a little later 


unsuspecting heart place all its attachments upon an un- than the others’ i and on one or two occasions when he left 
worthy object, and cling to it, as the vine attaches itself to|/With his companions, some of them had noticed that Eme- 
the trunk of the oak, embracing it in its circling arms, until||line had asked him when he would come again, while they| 
it may not be dissevered? Confidence has been abused,—||had received no more than a general assurance of welcome.| 
delicacy shocked, —nature’s rights trampled upon, —fond/||The result was, their visits became less frequent, while those 
hopes blasted, —innocence polluted, —disappointment like a of Edward were increased in a reciprocal ratio. One Sab- 
hurricane swept over the soul,—the place once sacred, by||bath morning Emeline appeared at church with a beautiful | 
the name of home, made a vivid image of pandemonium it-|/Shawl, and some how or other it was whispered about that it) 


self, —and he who might have been an ornament of heaven, ||Was the gift of Edward. On the other hand Edward) 
made only fit for an associate of the spirits of darkness ; —||chanced to drop a handkerchief, and it was discovered that) 


and yet—strange to tell!—the ties which bound that faith- 


his name was upon it in the hand-writing of Emeliue.| 
ful heart have never been broken! Patience like that of a||These little incidents served to create the usual suspicions, | 
seraph has borne with every insult and every cruelty, till 


\jsurmises and reports- consequent on such circumstances ; 
nature has withdrawn her frail support, and the injured soul ||and the ever watchful eye of the parent could not but be! 
has gone home to heaven. No eulogy can sufficiently extol 


aware of the state of affairs. 
such a principle; no fire of poetry burn with blaze intense || One afternoon, as the widow and her daughter were seat-| 
enough to discover its beauty, its holy sublimity. With- 


ed at their work table, the mother broke a silence which had) 

out it the world would be existed for some moments, by saying, 
__. __ —__ —__ “ A wilderness, “Emeline, why do you suppose young Bartlett visits us so 

A boundless contiguity of shade.” 


much ?”’ 
With it, it can be made a perfect paradise of peace and joy.|| Emeline started, blushed, and said, 
But we have forgotten our heading. 


“Why, mother, is there any thing wrong in Edward’s 
There is, in the State of Connecticut, a very pretty villag 


e. ||coming here ?” 
which, as you descend a hill from the east, at its entrance, “Nothing very wrong, my dear; yet I did not know but! 
presents its entire extent to your view. 


There is nothing at||there might be some particular cause with which you were 
< i ; s of ” 
all remarkable in its appearance, above hundreds of other acquainted, for the frequency of his calls of late. 
villages scattered over the valleys of New England. The 


As she said this she looked up at Emeline and smiled,| 
neat white houses, with their green blinds and tidy fences, while Emeline very much confused, stammered, 
skirt the road on either side, and as you pass on, the sound 








































“ Why, I—I—Edward,—Ed—I—” . 
of the waterfall, and the hum of machinery, will assure you|| “ My dear, I did not intend to embarrass you so much ; 
that the soul of New England prosperity —manufactories—||but you have only confirmed what I knew before. — Your 
are to be found within its borders. Still farther on your eye ||mother has no objection to your being attached to Edward, 
will be attracted by a fine green, on the western side of/|provided he has the same attachment for you.” 
which is a large building, whose character is indicated by its|| Emeline seized her mother’s hand and pressed it to her 
heavenward spire. The main road divides into two as you/|lips, saying, 
approach the common, the right branch leading by astone|| “Oh! best of mothers! Edward loves me better than I 
academy, and thence over a well built bridge which spans love him, and this evening we had appointed as a time to 
the stream that threads its way in the far distance, through||ask your approbation.” 
the smiling meadows. The branch to the left of the church|| “I have no wish but to make my daughter happy,” said 
will conduct you to the village inn, whose sign displays in|/her mother, “and you have therefore my entire approbation. 
glittering capitals, the words, “Temperance Hotel.” This But my head is aching violently, now, and I must lie down: 
is in perfect keeping with the appearance of every thing|/we will talk about this at another time.” 
about you, which bespeaks plenty, prosperity and happiness.|} Another time, however, never came. The good lady was 
Once that house presented a different aspect. Over its door,|/from that hour confined to her room by a fever, which raged 
with an interminable creaking, swung a weather-beaten||violently for a few days, and finally terminated in death. 
board, on which could be deciphered, “Licensed Inn,”—//And thus Emeline being left without .father or mother, she 
which was but another term for “a house possessed with!/naturally devoted herself with an unusual ardor to him who 



























promised to be her guardian and protector through life. A 
marble monument was placed by the affectionate daughter 
over the grave of the departed, and in the rear of the church, 
among the many remembrancers of the dead, may still be 
found the tablet, bearing upon one side the usual inscription, 
and upon the opposite, the simple sentence, “Erected to the 
memory of a beloved mother, by an only child.” 

After the lapse of a few years, the cottage walls again 
echoed to the voice of gladness as loudly as ever. A mother 
was still found there, and the heart of a daughter beat hap- 
pily at the approving smiles of a parent. But the mother 
had once borne the name of “lovely Emeline Walton,” and 
the manly form of Edward Bartlett claimed the holy title of 
husband, while his soul bounded at the joyous call of 
“Father.” The sign upon which the villagers had recog- 
nized for many years the name of “ William Bosworth,” 
had been removed, and its place supplied by the firm of 
‘* Bosworth and Bartlett,”—a house in which master and 
apprentice were borne onward in the swift tide of commer- 
cial prosperity together. 

We will not attempt a description of the pleasant hours 
the young people at the cottage must have enjoyed. Imagi- 
nation may better conceive of it; and having the ground 
work, the reader will fill up the picture in appropriate keep- 
ing, and have no difficulty in supposing it a home, 

‘* Filled with all superlatives of bliss.’’ 


How many such there have been, —and like this, too, 
transformed to a charnel house of moral death! Yes! 
the chief vicegerent of the prince of the power of the air 
entered this dwelling, and made it, what may best express 
the compound ideas of wo, despair, remorse and anguish 
undefined, — the HOME OF A DRUNKARD! 

A thousand causes together combined to make Bartlett a 
victim to the Juggernaut of Christian lands. He was popu- 
lar, and at every evidence of the confidence of his towns- 
men he must as matter of necessity evince his gratitude by 
the freedom of his treats. He did as millions of others 
have done — imbibed the love of strong drink ; which, how- 
ever much it may be gratified, like the yawning jaws of 
death, will never say “It is enough.” No necessity exists 
to trace his minute course. Look around you, and the fre- 
quency of similar cases,— would to Heaven it were not 
so!— will at once suggest one which you may substitute 
for his. Step by step to ruin he walked, till his business 
was so much neglected that a dissolution of partnership 
was the consequence, and ashamed afterwards to find the 
means of gratifying his passion at the store which had once 
been his own, he sought it at the tavern we have before 
mentioned, and there mingled without restraint in the com- 
panionship of the most worthless and degraded sots. This 
circumstance undoubtedly acted as an impetus to his course ; 
and as the fall of Lucifer was the more dreadful from the 
high place he had before occupied, so Bartlett sunk lower in 
the lake of pollution than any of his associates. 

Picture if you can, the misery of that once happy family! 
It may not be told, but can be appropriately likened to the 
spreading vale of a beautiful country, causing the beholder 
to exclaim, “‘ How perfect!’’ yet when the force of the tem- 
pest has passed over it, every where is presented one scene 
of desolation, ruin and utter destruction. And as the broken 
and wasted flower will yet give forth its fragrance, so that 
lovely woman still possessed the prime characteristics of an 
angel of light. 

From the kind, the amiable, and the forgiving, the husband 
was. metamorphosed into the personification of cruelty, vin- 
dictiveness and revenge, and was in truth a very fiend. It 
was his delight to give loose to his hellish passions upon his 
wife, until she had been bruised, maimed and almost mur- 
dered ; and this was endured not for oue hour, one day, or 
one week only, but for a series of years. Yet amid al! this, 
she never reproached or blamed; she never ceased to love. 
Forbearance, gentleness, and goodness, shone in her conduct, 

* As living jewels dropped unstained from Heaven, 


That made her fairer far, and sweeter seem, 
Than every ornament of costly kue! ”’ 


The curses and imprecations of her husband were an- 


swered only by tears and prayers for his good. Every re- 
peated act of horrid tyranny only seemed as a new motive 
for the exercise of new kindnesses. When all the friends 
who loved her and justly hated him, would urge and entreat 
her to leave the brute, she only answered with a despairing 
smile, “My husband may yet reform! I have vowed my 
friendship for life, and death alone can sever the bond! ” 


ss 
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Oh, what a hope! As soon might the sun have been ex- 
pected to arise at midaight! 

It was an invariable practice whenever he retired to rest, 
to place a flagon of the water of death upon a table beside 


' 
From that hour Edward Bartlett became one of the most 


\|devoted of husbands, and was the prime mover of the tem-) 


| perance reformation in his town. The number of reclaimed 
|drunkards, the prosperity of the village, and last, not least, 


his bed, and when he might awake in the night time, he | the voice of the morning and evening sacrifice that ascend- 
would pour a potation of the liquid down his throat. Andjjed to heaven from his happy family altar, all bear witness 
if he should chance to find his caps empty, his patient wife |of the influence of woman’s love, and the reality of his 
must bear the vengeance of his anger. Often at midnight, || Reronmarion. 


in the depth of winter, has he given vent to his drunken | 
rage in a manner horrible beyond portrayal. 

Late one evening in January, he returned home in his) 
usual state of intoxication, managed to place his bottle upon | 
the table, and with the imprecations of curses upon his wife, 


| 
! 


he threw himself upon his miserable bed, and seemed per- | 


fectly insensible. Without was raging a cold and driving 
storm of snow and sleet. The bleak winds whistled far) 
fully through the crevices and loose clapboards upon the di-| 
lapidated walls of the house, mingling in strange unison| 
with the unconscious moans of the children sleeping in an} 
adjoining room. The sounds went to the heart of the lone 
woman, as she moved to the broken windows to replace the, 
old garments that the storm had driven from the sashes. 
She sat down again before her dying embers, — the rem-) 
nants of her scanty fuel, — and as the last spark went out,| 
she arose to seek her accustomed sleepless place upon the| 
bed. Her eye chanced to fall upon the bottle, and lo! the} 
cork was out and it wasempty! She dreaded the conse- 
quences of retiring and leaving it thus. But what could be 
done? there was norum in the house, and her life might 
be the penalty, should there be none before the dawn. She 
stood a moment in silent thought, —then walked softly to a| 
drawer, —~ took out her last farthing, and placing her tatter-} 
ed and only shawl upon her head, for want of a bonnet, 
gathered her thin garments about her, and while the tears of 
misery found their way down her cheeks, she took the bottle 
and left the house. The only place where she might hope 
for success in her errand was at the “Licensed Inn.”) 
Thither she directed her steps through the merciless peltings| 
of the storm, and as she passed on her dreary way, the wa-| 
ving trees that skirted the road, she 





‘* Heard the spirits of the wind, 
Growling among their boughs ! *’ 


|} 
per 


\|time were translated into eleven different languages. His 


|jeven the language fell into disuse. In 1774, the liberal and 
\jenlightened policy of Joseph II. introduced toleration. Con. 
When she reached the village church the clock was tolling||cealed writings came to light—the language was again cul- 


Boston, Dec. 21, 1838. 


From the Baltimore American Museum. 


BOHEMIAN LITERATURE, 


[contTinugpD.] 


Tue third period is called the golden age of Bohemian lit- 


tumults, confusion, and wars of the times. Some idea may 
be had of the extent of authorship when under Rodolph II. 
there existed one hundred and fifty writers. John Comeni- 
us alone wrote fifty-four works, some of which in his life-| 








} 
| 
| 


erature, and extends from 1500 to 1600. Printing presses || 
had at this time become common. Prague had no less than| 
jjeighteen. Copies were thus easily multiplied —and taste for 
\lreading and for composition, improved in the midst of the 





educational views attracted the attention of the Swedish go- 
vernment, and of the parliament of Great Britain. Of the 
poetry of this period little remains except the hymns that 
have been translated by Luther, which are excellent. 

The battle of the White Mountains in 1620, prostrated 
Bohemia. Ferdinand established the Catholic religion to 





the exclusion of all others, and the great body of the people, 
nobles, scholars, mechanics, artisans, teachers and husband- 
men, went into exile. 

The country now being under the sole and arbitrary 
power of the Catholics, all the books and manuscripts, the 
literary treasures of years, were forcibly taken from the 
people and burnt as heretical — of manuscripts alone, 60,000! 
were committed to the flames. From 1620 to 1674, the lite- 
rature of Bohemia was scarcely worthy of the name, and 


the hour of twelve, and the solemn echo borne upon the/|tivated, and scientific men and philologists have since stri- 
night wind brought to her mind another scene ; and behoid.| ven to raise the country to its pristine glory. Most of the 
ing the white pillar over her mother’s grave, she exclaimed | poetry of this latter period, is a record of simple, domestic 





in a voice of anguish, 
“Oh, my mother! — would to God thy daughter had died | 
for thee!” 
She entered the den of iniquity, where three or four of 
the sotted companions of her husband were still lingering, 
and as she opened the door, the sight of such an object at’ 
such a time, started them as though one had risen from the! 
dead. When she was recognized, the inebriates muttered a! 
few incoherent curses against “that devil of a Bartlett,” | 
and sunk again to their fitful sleep. She procured the rum,| 
and again encountered the tempest on her way home. En. 
tering the house as silently as she left it, she placed the bot-| 
tle upon the table, and, almost overcome by fatigue and cold, 
she retired to spend the remaining hours of darkness in si- 
lent agony. | 
When the morning light broke in, the tempest had died) 
away, and the winter sun looked more than usually cheer-| 
ful. The disconsolate woman rose from her couch of sor-, 
row, and casting her eyes about the room they fell upon the) 
bottle. It had not been touched! She turned a look at her| 
husband, and his full gaze met her. He was sober, and 
with one bound he sprang from the bed, clasped the aston-! 
ished woman to his bosom, and cried, | 
“Oh, Emeline! you are an angel !— How could you ven- 
ture out in that fearful storm to gratify the brutal appetite 


| 


affections, the artless strains of quiet and humble life. 
The maiden’s song for the dead is tender and pathetic : 


Tue very towers that time destroys, 





Time may rebuild as built before ; | 
But ruins of departed joys — 
These can be rear’d to joy no more. 


The forests which the axe hath laid 
In dust, may spring to life anew ; 
But — have the dying or the dead 
A germ which spring can waken too? 
My love is wrapped in mortal clay — 
But were a granite bed his own, 
With mine own nails I'd dig my way, 
Through even the hardest granite-stone. 


Ty hwez dicko tmawa, is equally touching. 


Movrnruc star! in heaven’s blue deep, 

Tell a weeper, dost thou weep? | 

Dost thou weep o’er woes and fears — 

Golden sparks should be thy tears, 
If alive to sympathy. 

| 


Star of Melancholy ! mourn, 
Light me for thy midnight urn ; 
If some tale of sorrow swept 
By thee — often hast thou wept, 
Mournful starlet! weep with me ! 


The Panjmamo gede K namk, contains a very pretty idea, 


| 


of such a devil as I am? I saw it,—I know it all, —I| and is the more pleasing when we consider that it was wnit-| 
have been awake all night, and have suffered the torments||'0 at an early age, when the art of writing was a rare ac- 


of a thousand hells. I would have given worlds to have! 
been dead, —I would have committed suicide, but I knew I) 
should drop into perdition!—From henceforth I will be. 
worthy of your love, and now I call Heaven to witness that| 
1 will never taste of another drop alcohol while I live.” 

With an earnestness in character with his words, he seized 
the bottle, and dashed it to atoms upon the floor. 


> > * 7 » * * 


Reader! we have told you no tale of fiction. The proto. 


types of our characters are yet in the land of the living.}/nocence. When the bride has entered the wedding car, 





jcomplishment. | 


Hz comes! he comes! O see, mother! see ! 
He comes in his splendid car ; 

A feather behind his hat has he — 
Like an emperor from the war. 


O see, he has taken the feather’d pen, 
He has opened an unwrit scroll : 

Will he write my name — which again and again, 
He has written on his soul ? 


The marriage song affords a happy picture of simple in- 


= 


in 





1 


small flag is waved over her, and the women sing : — 


Berovep ! how beautiful! beautiful! she 
More beautiful yet at the altar will be: 

*“ Then take me, dear youth ! 

© take me, and see 
My beauty shall brighten in love and in truth. 


«© take me --O take me — thy bride shal] become 
The guardian — the mother, the charm of thy bome ; 
Will rise with the morn, 
Give the cattle their corn, 
And the spindle ny hands shall ever adorn.”’ 


It would seem the Bohemians also “have a passion for 
the name of Mary.” 

I am a Bohemian maid, 
Blue-eyed, fair and airy ; 

Would you know my name? my name 
Is no name but Mary. 

What’s to you if I have fled, 
Filed to love’s embraces, 

Eaten hips of eglantine, 
Slept in thorny places. 

What’s to you if I allow 
Youths of love to chatter ; 

Let them rattle at my door, 
Surely ’tis no matter! 


f will marry — wherefore talk — 
Wherefore talk, my mother ; 

Am [ yet a year too young? 
Must I wait another ? 

No! I’m young —and [ am fair — 
Gay, blue eyed and airy — 

Would you know the maiden’s hame, 
Sir! her name is Mary! 

We come now to the restorers of Bohemian literature, 
those who have, by their researches to redeem from oblivion 
the literary glory of the past, and by their own compositions, 
given a new impulse to learning. 

Foremost in the rank is Snaidr, who having devoted his 
early years to German compositions, by which he won a re- 
spectable fame, abandoned at an advanced age Tentonic lit- 
erature for that of his own country. He celebrates this in 
what he calls his swan song, which certainly expresses in 


(a fanciful manner his late devotion to his country’s litera- 


ture. We will not be disposed to accuse him of great mod- 
esty, however, in the selection of the name of his song. 


Avas! that the Bohemian muse 
Should call so late upon the singer, 
When on the borders of the grave, 
A little while his footsteps linger. 


She brings a wreath to deck my bier, 
When vears all mortal hopes dissever, 
And beckons to detain me here, 
When evening shades grow thick forever. 


||His ballad entitled “The Bell,” is a beautiful versification 


of a popular legend, and in its construction, musical as 
the chimes of the belfry. 


Come hither, youths! and in your train, 
Your maidens bring : 

The old man o’er his hoary lyre, 
Old songs will sing. 

The spirits of departed days 
Again appear ; 

And sounds re-echo’d from the past, 
Burst on his ear. 


Near Hrub-Kozoged’s village stream, 
An ancient well 

Has held from immemorial time 
A hidden bell. 

That bell is veiled from human eyes, 
For ever there ; 

And never shall its voice again 
Summon to prayer. 


Once — only once — in centuries gone, 
That awful bell 

Pour’d on an ancient woman’s ear 
Its marvellous knell. 

She went to wash her flaxen threads 
In that old well — 

Her threads had bound the bell around, 
She shrieked — and fell. 


She shriek’d and fell — and Jong she lay 
In speechless dread — 
She dropped the threads, and dropp’d the bell, 
And frighted fled. 
And then the bell, with fearful sound, 
Sunk in the well ; 
And hill and forest echo’d round 
Its fateful knell : 
** John, John ! is for the greyhound gone.”’* 


* Jan, Jan za chrta dan. — These words are intended to convey the 


& sound of a bell. 


sh 
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This refers to the circumstance of Kozoged’s lord giving| O! trifle not a soul away |. Tur Conrssr ix Canana, we believe, is at last over. Ef- 


his servant to a witch for the recovery of a favorite grey 
hound, but— 


Five weeks had hardly glided by, 
So fast they glide, 

When the loved hound — so dearly bought, 
Died — aye, he died! 

His master, furious, tore his hair, 
And groaned with pain ; 

Called on his hound, his John — he called 
And groaned again. 


At last the gentle lapse of time 
Quietly stealing, 

Brought to his over-passioned heart 
Some human feeling. 

The cruel worm of conscience gnawed 
His breast within ; 

And John’s dim shadow seated there, 
Recalled the sin ! 


** My John! my John!” he often cried, 
** Thou innocent! 

Thou, by the madness of thy lord, 
From life uprent : 

© bend thy head from highest heaven, 
If there thou live, 

And pitying him who pitied not — 
My crime forgive? ” 


At length he reared a little church 
To wash his guilt ; 

And near, a belfry tower of wood, 
Repentant built. 

And there of purest silver hung 
A sacred bell, 

Which daily — never ceasing — rang 
John’s funeral knell. 


But from the very earliest day 
It struck that knell, 
The hearer’s teeth all gnashed with fear ; 
So terrible — 
So terrible its sound — so loud ; 
No silver sound — 
But the church trembled at the noise, 
And all around — 
«‘ John, John — is for the greyhound gone!” 


Kozoged’s lord was told the story, 
And bitter were the tears he shed ; 
He doffed his robes of knightly glory, 
Tore all his honors from his head; 
A coarse, rough robe of hair-cloth made him, 
Which from that day unchanged he wore, 
Then to the wooden tower he sped him, 
To be the watchman of the tower. 


And lo! his hand uplifted, seizeth 
The bell rope — and begins to toll — 
No more the worm of conscience teazeth 
His half emancipated soul. 
No more the bel) those awful noises 
Pours — which so many hearts had riven ; 
it sounds like angels’ silver voices, 
When echoed through the courts of heaven. 


One only vesper-knell was sounded, 
The aged watchman tolled no more : 
Death came — and there with peace surrounded, 
He sank upon the belfry floor : 
The frown upon his brow departed — 
Some gentle hand had chased the frown, 
And there he slumbered — peaceful-hearted, 
All guilt forgiven the guilty one. y 


And many, many ages passed away, 
Their gloomy shades o’er our Bohemia flinging, 
That church in melancholy ruins lay, 
The tower overturned — the bell had ceased its ringing: 
Yet when that church and tower in fragments fell, 
A heavenly angel clad in light appearing, 
Conveyed the silver relic to the well — 
Zizkians ! that bell will toll not in your hearing. 


From that same hour the erystal waters play 
Above the silver bell — in silence siceping — 
‘There come the thirsty sheep flocks, as they stray, 
And there the revellers of the chase are keeping 
‘Their court — that silver bell in deep repose 
Lies cold and voiceless, ages without number ; 
‘The ancient woman in the water throws 
Her flaxen threads —and wakes it from its slamber. 


Forget not now, my children ait, 
The sifiver bell : 

For here I end the song I sing, 
The tale I tell. 

To keep ye listening longer, were 
Nor kind, nor wise, 

For slumbers bend your weary head, 
And dim your eyes. 


Yet ere you leaye — one passing word, 
Our song may suit : 





Just for a brute. 

Bear sorrow’s sting with fortitude, 
Whate’er befal ; 

And, O be gentle, kind, and good 
Toall—to all. 


Now sleep in blessedness — till morn 
Brings its sweet light : 

And hear the awful voice of God 
Bid ye “ Good night!” 

Yet ere the hand of slumber close 
The eye of care, 

For the poor huntsman’s soul’s re pose, 
Pour out one prayer. 


There are some lines near the close that remind us of the 
Ancient Mariner, 


“ And O, be gentle, kind, and good, 
To all — to all. 


In the last stanza, the “Good-night” evidently refers to} 


a custom of the people of the Alps. 
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Queen Victor1a.—A contemplative mind cannot reflect 
on the situation of this young lady, without feelings of sym- 


forts have been made along the whole line, beginning at 
‘Lake Champlain and ending at Detroit, but they were ill 
managed, and conducted without any concert, and the Brit- 
ish authorities being well prepared for them, they have been 
leasily defeated. 

| The New York Commercial Advertiser gives the follow- 
‘ing sketch of Col. Von Schoultz, who commanded the party 
‘who crossed at Ogdensbargh, and was captured and aifter. 
| wards executed. 

“ An account has been given us, by a gentleman, who ex- 
| presses great confidence in its truth. According to his in- 
‘formation, Col. Von Schoultz was a native of Sweden, and 
a nephew of the Governor of Swedish Finland. He served 
in the Polish revolutionary army, and afterward with the 
‘French in Algiers. He is said to have married at Florence, 
ithe daughter of Col. Campbell, of the East India Company’s 
service, and we are assured that ladies of this city, one 
‘of whom is named to us, were on terms of intimacy with 
|his wife, and were present at his marriage. For some un- 
‘known reason he left his wife at Cronstadt and emigrated 
to this country ; was for some time in the city of New York, 
and thence removed to Salina, where he discovered and 
perfected a process of refining salt, and was believed to have 
realized from it a considerable sum of money. What could 
induce him to engage in the foolish and criminal expedition 
that cost him his life, is a mystery to those who knew him 
here ; but the secret is to be found, probably, in a roving 





pathy nearly allied to deep commiseration. Many, no doubt, 
envy her exalted situation ; but such cannot have taken into 
view the disadvantages under which a young and tender 
female must inevitably labor, on whom have fallen the cares 
of reyalty in such a nation as Great Britain at the present 
time. She is now enjoying almost unbounded popularity, 
and is supported by an able cabinet; but the elements of 
contention are rife, the present ministry have but a feeble 
hold on either the affections or the confidence of the people, 
and a large and increasing party are ready at the first favor- 
able opportunity to strike a fatal blow even at royalty itself. 
The care of holding the balance between the powerful con- 
tending factions, and at the same time of maintaining the 
power and dignity of the throne, which are alternately assail- 
ed by each, as they are found to stand in the way ef party 
projects, —the superintendence of the vast interests which 
must come under the personal notice of the sovereign, must 
press with weary weight upon the brow of one so young, so 
gentle and so inexperienced. But more than all this, is the 


consideration that all her personal feelings, her social af-|| 


fections, her fondest. attachments, her domestic arrange- 
ments, must be under the control of motives of state policy. 
It would seem that few would wish to part with the freedom 
and comfort of private competence for the splendid slavery 
of @ reigning queen. 

Victoria has, however, shown tokens of a spirit and de- 
cision of character capable of bearing up under the burdens 
of her station; and which, if united to much wisdom, may 
enable her to avert the storms and perils which threaten to 
mark her reign. If popular report is true, (and it has been 
popular report so long, and remains so consistent, that we} 
are inclined to believe it,) she has shown a resoluteness and, 
at the same time moderation on the subject of her marriage — 
for which her people are somewhat anxious — which is much 
to her honor. According to a correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Herald, “she has stated her desire to comply with the 
wishes of the nation in forming a matrimonial alliance, but 
at the same time expresses her intentions of not giving her 
hand to any suitor, whe is not in possession of her heart 

“Tt is presumed from this, that Lord Elphinstone, still ab- 
sent, is yet the object of the youthful Queen’s affections: 
and it is even rumored in England, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, though not a Cabinet Minister, will make a move- 
ment at the next session of Parliament, to meet the wishes 
of the Queen on the subject.” 








Tue Mormons. — A memorial, asking pecuniary aid for 
the Mormon women and children of Caldwell county, has 
been laid before the Missouri Legislature. “It appears,” 
observes the Louisville Journal, ‘that the houses of many 
of the Mormons in that country have been burned down; 
that about 60 Mormon men, all of them married, have been 
arrested and imprisoned, 40 killed, and 400 compelled to fly 
to escape the vengeance of the citizens, and that 200 women, 
most of whom have small children, are thus left destitute.” 





jand unsettled disposition, a Quixotic passion for adven- 
ture, and that ardent love of liberty whica led him to 
take up arms in Poland. He was a man of excellent ed- 
ucation, of almest universal knowledge, of polished man- 
(ners, and in conversation fluent and interesting.” 


We were a little mystified about the changes of the New 
'England Review, not understanding the particulars of the 
case. Happily, however, the editor of the New Yorker steps 
lin with the following succinct paragraph, which explains the 
whole affair. 


Tue New Enetanp Review, at Hartford, Conn., has passed 
into the hands of Mr. E. Brewster Green, as editor and pro- 
|prietor, and is very much improved by the change. The 
late editor, Mr. G. W. Busteed. appeared to get along well 
‘enough until he quarreled with his party for not appointing 
him to some office, and sued a young lady for breach of prom- 
lise! laying his damages at $30,000. The Yankees wouldn't 





istand this ; his party denounced him as a traitor ; the ladies 
land dandies rose in arms—the former indignant at the 
daring invasion of their privileges; the latter scenting an 
|insinuation that ladies were dragooned into marriage prom- 
‘ises to get rid of importunity, and not really taken captive 
iby the perfections of their adorers—and Mr. George Wash- 
jington Busteed was fain to put his head in an augur-hole. 
The new editor has our best wishes. 


Taxes and Bataps; by Caroline Gilman. (Wm. Crosby 
}& Co.) This is one of the most inviting volumes we have 
jtaken up for many a day —elegantly bound, and tolerably 
printed, on good paper. The contents we must speak well 
of, for the sake of the author, and we are happy to dose 
with a clear conscience, which is more than can be said of 
all the notices of new books which we see in the papers. 
Mrs. Gilman is an elegant writer, and the constant vein of 
good nature that pervades all her works, not only adds to 
her popularity, but renders her really a treasure in these 
days of contention and vituperation. 

We have made an extract in another column. 





Boston Atmanac, for 1839. (S.N. Dickinson.) This is 
one of the most comprehensive little works ever published, 
and comprises information on almost every subject of gen- 
eral interest in the city. It has a miniature plan of the city, 
elegantly engraved, and is neatly got up, in a size convenient 
for the pocket. For business men it is invaluable, and for 
all classes it has much of interest. 


er 





Tue Dionama.—The exhibition at Amory Hail of the 
| Battle of Bunker Hill, attracts crowded audiences. We learn 
‘that on the evening of Christmas, more than four hun- 
dred persons were obliged to go away without admission, 
|for want of room. 
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The peace of the val-ley is fled, The calm of its eur bow’rs, Dis-turb’d by the ——- tread, wane gore of the 
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If a bushel of kurkleburs cost $1 50 cents, how long 
would a man have to board at a tavern to increase his bill 
$24 50 cents ? 


Tue CARPENTER AND THE GisBeT.—A country carpenter 
having neglected to make a gibbet, which was ordered by 
the executioner, on the ground that he had not paid for the 
jast he erected, gave so much offence that the next time the|/ If a pole four feet high, made a shadow sixteen feet long, 
Judge went the circuit, he was sent for. “Fellow,” said the|/what would be the probable distance from the 4th of July to 
Judge, in a stern tone, “how came you to neglect making|/Cape Cod ? 

the gibbet that was ordered on my account?’ “Ihumbly|; Suppose a middle grown bull was to kick a man across 
beg your Pardon,” said the carpenter ; “had I known it had|}the Mississippi, how many calves could kick him back ?— 
been for your lordship, it should have been done immedi-|| Herald of Freedom. 


ately.” 


: apie Le VoLeur MALGRE Lu1.— The proprietor of a small house 
MarnematicaL Inrerrocatories.—If the apple which|/in the Rue du Aaut Moulin, in the Cite, occupied the upper 
William Tell shot from the head of his son’ gave liberty to||part and let the two lower stories to different tenants. -Hav- 
Switzerland, how many bushels of the same size would it}|ing from time to time lost various valuable articles belong- 
have taken to make a barrel of cider from the same or-|/ing to him, he began to fear that he was unfortunate in his 
chard ? choice of tenants, and even at length entertained suspicions 
If a two year old puppy was to hallo as loud as a com-||of his own brother, who was one of them. To accuse his 
mon size calf, when struck a gentle tap on the head—how||relative without proof, would, he justly felt, bring dishonor 
long would a dog six years old halloo, when struck half as||upon himself, and he therefore kindly gave him notice, not 
hard ? many days since, to quit. In the meantime he set a species 
If sixteen yards of tape cost one dollar and twenty-five||of trap in the place where he kept his plate, so contrived that 
cents, how many bushels of potatoes would at take for a//any hand which might attempt to steal it, would be caught 
barbacue ? in the act, and the thief held fast. The night before the 
If four hundred subscribers were to pay im advance every || brother was to remove, he was awakened by the cries of the 
year for a good newspaper, how long would it take twelve|/suspicious proprietor, and, hastening up to his apartment, 
men to build a rail road eight miles in length ? found him caught in his own snare, his hand grasping a 


Supposing ten men put up four good houses every year,|/silver fork and spoon. On investigation it was ascertained 
in what time could four men pull them down ? 
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The vine round the cottage door strays, 
Its wild boughs neglected and stern; 

From that door must the widow long gaze 
For a form that can never return; 


| SECOND VERSE. 
| 
| 
| 


He sleeps far away ‘mid the slain, 
His broken shield pillows his head, 

The smiles of his children await him in vain, 
The peace of the valley is fled. 





jrobberies upon himself, which he had committed in a state 
of somnambulism ; for, on being afterwards watched by his 
brother, he was seen, while in his sleep, to get up, take his 
| watch, and go with it to the common sewer, into which he 
threw it. On searching the place the following day for the 
watch, all the missing articles were found in the same re- 
ceptacle.— Galignani’s Messenger. 





A caravan lately arrived at Cairo, Egypt, consisting of 
18,000 camels, and bringing 8000 slaves. The slaves were 
sold in the market of that place. The caravan was 50 days 
in crossing the great desert. 

Tue Providence Courier says the girls of that city are 
modest enough to wait for young husbands to come after 
them, instead of inquiring at the bookstore fora “Young 
Husband.’ Some of them will wait long, we reckon. 

Two hundred of the sons of New England in Louisville, 
Ky., have formed a Pilgrim Society ; intending each year to 
celebrate the landing of the fathers on Plymouth Rock. 


—— 


“ Wuar is a dentist?” “A dentist, sir, is a person who 
finds work for his own teeth, by taking out those of other 
people.” 
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